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be realised that the foreigners were of great
importance to the revenue; and in the same
year (1390) the restriction compelling foreign
merchants to spend in England the whole of the
amounts they received for the goods they
brought into the country was relaxed, they
being now permitted to carry away one half of
their receipts. Corn, which at one time had
been largely exported, was prohibited from
being sent out of the country in 1382, but twelve
years later it was allowed to be sent to any
country not hostile to England. Another
attempt was made in 1389-90 to set up a limita-
tion of labourers' wages, and to fix the prices
of bread and ale ; but it was easier to pass such
laws than to enforce them, and the law-makers
had too many other matters on their hands just
then to follow up their contradictory legislation
by any rigorous compulsion. The discontent,
however, was not confined to the working
classes ; Richard II. had not a shred of authority
left when many of these laws were enacted, and
the barons were more anxious to protect their
own order, and to foil the King, than to help
the labourers or advance trade. The deposi-
tion of Richard in 1399 made a clearer course for
progress; and Henry IV., in the intervals of
peace that were allotted him, showed himself
well disposed to native trade and industry. In
the intervals when he was not suppressing the
Lollards, or fighting against rebellious subjects
in Wales or the north, he and his Parliament
now and then turned their thoughts in the
direction of trade. But the old notion still
prevailed that unless foreign merchants bought